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SEAlXilliiG FO?. MODELS CF COMI-OJIIITY IInFLUEInCI:: IN SCIIGGIS j 

A Tiih:o!it:ricAL ^icdj:!. aj;d a study of iude rzirDz:]i schools 

BY 

David 0, Fort3r 
Tub lie Administration Follow 
Social and ^Rehabilitation Service 
Departinoat of Health, Lducntion and w' elf are 

Teddie wood Porter 
University of California, Kiversido 

I. CHOICE, R:^spo:i3ivi:KSSs and t-ii: public sector 

Regardless of whether the Republicans or Democrats control 
the White House, the proportion of our national economy vzhich 
is spent by the public sector has increased streadily over the 
past forth years. The public sector Is now in excess of 30 
percent of our gross national product (GNP), growinf?; from 
less than 10 per cent of the GiiF in 1929, 3y the year 2000, 
many estimates place the public sector's proportion of the 
economy at nearly 50 percent « The reasons for this increase 
ore complex, but seem to be rooted in our increasingly '^inter- 
dependent urban and technological society. There are fewer 
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and fc-^v7cr oecisions which can be left completely to private 
discrv:tion, .v;it:*^out sonis? rc^ther substantial r>ic'e-ef f c^cts 
within th';-! society^ 

AG this tr(.?nd continues , new questions e.yvi cha llonp.os 
in the cc^livery of public services uvjst bt^ focod. .iill the 
public s'r.ctor he eblo to Sc'itisfy public cler.icnds for f.*ooc^s nnd 
sorvicos, delivered in a manner that is. responsivo to individual 
needs arid preferences. Too of con, largo bureaucracies (vrh^^thor 
public or private) sre un^^?^sponsivt? ^-nd offer few choices. 
The public consumer is frequently required to accept the 
services of e particular office or supplier. Th3 only ve^y to 
exproi;s dissatisfaction v\lth a specific servico is throu.2;h a 
relatively cuiab^^rsome and often itief fective system of r^^ris- 
tering a complaint v/lth elected officials V7ho may not have tho 
formal power to influence the agency in question,^ 

The delivery of educational services is one of the oldest 
and most vital public services. In fact^ recent court dec- 
isions have declcred equal oportunity to education to be a 

fundarivinteL rif^ht protected by the Fourteenth Amendmsnt to 

2 

the U#bi» Constitution, Emt , the delivery of educational 
servicif:js is facing, a crisir. of unprecedented proportions, 



See Robert L. Bish* The Public Economy of Kotropolltnn 
.,.Arens (Chicc^r;©! Mnrlcham Tub lisliorf; , 1971); ,^:obort L» i.^ish or^c 
Rob'.;rt Wnrren, '*ocnle and ^lOnopoly ]-robleins in Urb^n GoVi?rnrt'u';nt 
Servicers,*' Urb?^n Affairs gu.^rterl y, Vol, S (Soptembor , ■ 1972 ) » 
pp, 97-122; Jesse iiurhhc-iad and Jerry riincr, i 'ub I i c r::c p n i t u r e 
(Chicrr;oi Aldini^ . Ath?rton , Inc., 1971); Albert Of Hirf:chiruin» ^* 
O „ Kxlt, Voice one] Loyalty (Cambridgoi Harvard University I-ress, 
1970). 

■ ^ n.^^ — i> /io7i^ /,o.y l'i2£U2fLlj 
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nspocic^lly in our nation's lar,c;est cities vhere, almost without 
exception I confirm :mce in tho qu^ility of public educatS.on is 
ao low that rnost fcimilies v/ho can afford it floe to suburban 
schools or enroll their children in privaf^ schools. 
1 This paper <:r4M.ies that in order to provide services in 
a manner that will keep the attention and confidence of their 
consuuv:L?rs , new efforts must be made to find ways to involve 
the public in the decisions and operations of individual 
public institutions, lie v:iH examine some of the ways in 
which public education may £?nd should be reforircd to allow more 
involvr^inont by individual consumer. First, Kic. torter will 
briefly present soma of the economic and administrative ar^ue- 
ments behind moves to reform educational institutions. Second, 
Ms. Porter will report the preliminary findings of a study she 
is conducting of private, non-re ligious schools. In that study 
she is looking for reasons why middle class parents leave public 
school systems and why they remain in independent schools after 
their initial decision was made. 

DI FlisIhG Thli SETTING AT^D PARAi^J!T£RS FOR CHOICE 

Two of the nJ^^^t intelle^ctual achievements of the past 
two hundred years vjithin tho Western world may V7ell bo the 
rationalisation of markets and bureaucracies* Unfortunately 
for those involved in the public sector, our current under* 
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stimdin.f, of these t:v;o soci^^l phencmona llmitrs their most 
c^ffectivc use to th*? allocation of durable f!;oods in a private 
morkct^^mrket ecoino::!/. i\eithcr markets or bureciuccacias v;ork 
V7ell in the allocntion of intanr; ib 1^ products or products 
v;hich do not have C\ well understood production function, i-iost 
of vraat is done in tlica public sector is either a service or 
doers not havG a knov;ii production function* As a general rulo, 
only in the case of natural :TOnopolies are durablo goods v^ith 
well understood^ production functions undertaken in the public 
soctort Public utilities arc r.ood examples of ^natural i^onopolios. 
The failure of the theories of the xnarket and bureaucracy to 
deal v/ith nost public sector activities leaves and important 
gap in our understanding of the distribution of resources in 
our society j> particularly as the public sectror and service 
coiTiponents of the private sector are increasinj?, proportionately. 

The underlying values of the market and bur^oaucracy are 
widely held in the. United States. A competitive market is 
held to be desirable because it determines vzhat is to be 
produced in a democratic and decentrali^^ed mannc^r, cr thron^sti 
"consumer soverexj>nty# Consuiii^r, by bidding for the goods 
and services they desire, determine how much of any item will 
be produced. If there is no market for an item, production 
ceas^ost if there is heavy demand, production increases, Bureau- 
crr^^cies fit into a market economy by allowing ^f.roups to more 
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efficiently producG the ^ood or service domanclcd by consuirers. 
Through divisions of labor, spccialir.ation , orderly authority 
relationchips end the development of careers , ^ bureaucracy 
is able to accomplish efficiently the objectives set for it. 
Thus, l\ax lehov c;rr:ued , the bureaucratic form of social o.^^ran- 
ization will drive out the less efficient organiaationn* 

But, both tho ir.arket and bureaucracies require tasks 
VThich can be effectively evaluated by a consumer and /or 
divided neatly into a series of sub* tasks. As mentioned above, 
most of the activity in the public secotr does not meet those 
requireny:ints. Even so, the basic values underlying markets 
and burciaucracies should not be discarded just because the 
ideal models do not fit comfortably in the public sector. The 
efficient production of goods and services by the public sector 
and their allocation through a democratic and decentralized 
(i.e. consuiTier senstive) system are values not generally open 
to controversy. 

In the balance of this section, x^e will specify some of 
the differences between the actual processes for proclucin,7, and 
allocating public services, and hov; these differ from the 
ideal conditions of markets and bureaucracies. Then we will 
attempt to outline some reforms which will take the differ- 
ences between ideal and real into account, and yet still 
allow for the promotion of the values of efficiency, democracy 

O 
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and decentralization, 

A. ViARKETS AiiD ALIGCATICi^S IK THE fUBlIC SSCTCR 

Differences be^twcen the allocation of resources in niarlccts 

and tho public sector are rooted in the basic transaction, 

v?hen goods are transferred* Kennoth Boulding and the pfaffs, 

3 

in their pionecrin;> work on tho "grants econosny,*' have 

emphasized that most transactions in the public sector take 

the form of transfers or grants, and are not reciprocal 

exchangoii of equal values bctv;sen a buyer and a seller. The 

taxpyer pays into a general fund, with no immediate exchanc»;e 

of pu'."> liccilly produced goods and services forhis use. The 

money in the c^^^^^^ral fund is then allocated to producers of 

public goods and services, with no direct connection between 

how much an individual pays in and hov? many goods and services 

he receives, T.iis lack of reciprocitj' in tho transaction 

is necessary, given the '•nonexclusive^^' character of n>ost 
4 

public goods, but has a substantial effect on how the bnsic 
values underlying the market arf^ able to be fulfilled, in the 
public sector. 

For instance, if the market values of decentralization 
and democratic choice (through prices) are to be fulfilled, 
individuals and families must be aware of what is being produced. 



"^See Martin rnd Anita Ifaff, The Grantr. Econ omy (Belmont, 
Calif I ^^adsworth Publ, , forthcomins, 

^Richcrd A, . 'usgrave , The Thi>ory of }?ublic Financa fl^ew 
Yorki McGraw-Hill Book Co.,' V'^M)), onT'^Xir ^ 
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they must non*.o rough iclor, of the j^ood's quality, and be 

able to choose cmonf>, alternative products or producers. In 
the private markot , the consumer's attention and inVcroyt are 
a u t orr»p 1 3. c r 1 ly and rriore easily focused on the p,ood or service 
beinrr purch/?.sed. I-.oncy is f^ivon directly for the specific 
service or good ii\ a sorites of discreet transactions as a 
person's incoiTie ir, sp^nt, A judgn^-'^'nt Ccin be made about the 
quality t^nd quantity of each sood he desires. In the public 
sector, liowever, tax funds are taken in a lump sum and dis- 
tributod trhou&h appropriati onr. ^.recesses in ^'/hich the av^^rnjo 
citiscn has a very snail role, Cnco the money enters the 
general fmuV, the consumer of public services has no auto -> 
.ma ti c or direct v ray (as in a market system) to keep track of 
how the funds are spent. Only throtjp;h tho voting: process 
and various ''lobbj'^ing*^ activities can the public express its 
satisfaction with the quality or quantity of a public service. 
Tliese niechani55ms are imperfect and imprecise indicators of 
preferences for specific public goods • Voting'; and lobbying 
are mechanisms which seem better suited for revoalins public 
preferences on broad policy questions, or general oricnta~ 
tions tov;ard the management of a government jurisdictiono 

In short, the buyer (the taxpayer) and the seller (the 
provider of the service) are separated; they do not come 
together automaticnlly with each transaction as they often do 

O 
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in tha private sector. ignorance? and apcJthy on the part of 
the consuinor aro the inevitably results of such a mochanismi 
inscncitivi ty ond in^lij: f crence on tlio part of the providers 
of public services nre encouraged. Those tvro results i\(?y be 
oxascerh.:^!tcd as the siso of our public institutions increases; 
relationships become more impersonal and remote. In this 
setTin^', tho quality of services is frequently judgocl to be 
unacceptable : by consumers, but they have no effective v7ay 
to express their dissatisfaction. 

Figures 1 and 2 illustrate the differences between alloca- 
tions through a competitive market and through a governmont. 
Figure 1 showft tho direct relationship between the consumer 
and producer in a market. The consumer (or his agqnt) is 
personally involved in each transaction* If he is not sfitis- 
fied, he can vary the quantity of the good or service purchased, 
seek /iltcrnative producers or products, and evaluate on a con- 
tinuing basis tho quality of the fr,oo6 or service. All of 
this is done as a normal part of each transaction. Tho con- 



surner is ki'iovled^eable about 
what is bei ig produced j tho 
producer is aware of the pre- 
ferences of his customers. 




Figure 1 

Fijiure 2 shows the general pattern of allocations in 
tho public sector. For the sake of the figux-e's application 
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to schools I thoi reader may want to conceive: of the '^consumer, 
buyer*'* as a family with children in school» th'^ ''proc'ucor, 
seller'^ as an individual school buildin,';:, ^-i*^^^ tho general 
rcv:?nuc r.nd oxpendituro units as the ^r,eneral school district 
adminsitration. In our judgnient , o very ii'nportrant: (?if f -^irenco 
for tho market allocation process) iz tho 'Vlotour" thc^ money 
takes on its vay to the producer* The taxes aire levied and 
paid into a general fund. In that there is no direct rela- 
tionship between V7hat is paid into the govcrnroent and the goods 
or services received > the rational thine; for a taxpayer to do 
at this point is to resist any attoir.pts at raising his ta>:es, 
and to try to shift the tax burden tc others. As indicated 
on tho Jigure, groups of ta^cpayer lobbies have specialised 
to practice this strategy. The inter-est groups connected to 
the expenditure side of the process reation.;i\lIy use a strategy 
which is the opposite of that adopted by the taxpayins groups. 
Since they are not paying the bills > it is rational to push 
for all the funds thoy can justify* Host legislatures reflect 
this division betv?een tax policy and expenditure policy by having 
separate committees on v;ays and means (taxation) and appropri^^- 
tiohs (expenditures). 

The producer looks to the expenditure side of the alloca- 
tion process, and submits its budget justifications to thom. 
This is in contrast to the coitipet itive market situation, v^here 



tho producer looks 
to its conr-u-'nors 
OS its prlrr;ary 
source of funds. 
If a procucor in 
tho public sector 
V7ants to increase 
the resources it 
has, it looks to 
its supporters on 
the expenditure side. Consuroers may be rallied into the fold, 
but only to influence the goverximental units which contol 
the expenditures. 

Consumers, on the other hand, have a more indirect 
method of expressing their preferences if they are dissatisfied 
?:^ith the quantity or quality of the service. In that con- 
sumers do not control the funds so3-^S to the producers, they 
are unable to influence the manner in which goods or services 
are delivexx^d through the simple device of increasing or 
decreasing their purchases* They must work, through votes and 
lobbying efforts, to influence the appropriations process. 
In this effort, consuu-acrs must compete for tlie attention of 
executive and legislative appropriators with fulltime and 
often in-house representatives of the institutions they are 
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trying to i.^-jf 3 vr^nc • . Usually, r.Vi-lri p;;oc^:i3 -a-^.-'.-..^ f~i'rly ';:1I 
w!vi:n ciisCo )ors ara cla.iorln^, for hii^^iicr expenditures, 
both ca:*tsu:r.crs anc: proclucern nro vjorkinj; toscthox" to influence 
trha appro prio^t: ion procerus, liov/cver, wlioi; consuniors would 
like a cuCback or neck some /5ubstantial red ir-r^^ct ion of the 
institution, tho fulltiniG attention and staying pov/er of 
public producers is usually too rauch for consujv.or groups th^it 
are not l;:rj:,e and highly orf.anissaed , Thus, one of the recb5.re- 
rrents for an economically decnctralizod and domocratric sys- 
tem is not pre:i'ent. An individual consuner cannot vary the 
quantity and qualitj^ he receives, ..and ho may not even be in 
a position to choose another producer. 

The second major difference is that he will not have the 
information to make decisions about v/hat is being produced « 
In contrafjt to Figure 1, Figure 2 shovrs that there is a 
one-way relationship between the producer and thi.^ buyer, r ji\ny 
cues that the coris.un^cr can give the producer in determininf^ 
how the local and /or private floods aspects^ of the service 
should bo adjusted to neet the pjroferences of the direct con- 
sumer ifiust be rout.v; throu(j;h a political system. This system 
is not an effective mechanism for transmitting inormation 
on a particular service from consumer to producer, or from 
producer to consumer. It works best in evaluating broad and 



^We \vill discuss the distinction botvyeen local and national, 
and public and private asi:>ects of public goods below. 

O 
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c;^on<'<ral policies. Thus, tho ccnsunv^r relatively po\:orlnsc 
as he rcJ.c^t'os to t'^r. producer. lie has little irif oriTint ion anc! 
fov; choicTio 

In the schools, for instr.nco, ho ±v> requiror'. to souO his 
chi].dron to a ^-ort icj lar school. His only choice jv.ay bo in 
brinr.in,'^^ j^rr^sGuro to have his child tau;'^ht by a particulc:5i; 
teacher 0 In such a Gituation, ho has little incexitive to loarn 
about the oo.ucation process, He has 3.ittle povyjr to chan*^;.-:? 
the siturtion, so vrh.y loarn anything about it. Also, tho 
principal has few incontivss to inforrj. the parent of vrhat is 
being clono in the school. From thc^ principal's viewpoint, 
the more the patron kno^s's , the more trouble he can cause. 
^'Let sleeping <iogs licj." Funds come: from the central level 
and are only incident l}'- tied to performance criteria. It 
has been nearly impossible to devise a set of performance 
criteria which reflect the subtleties and complexities of an 
activity such as education. Thereforo, in those cispects of 
public services v^hore personal discretion can be usefull}'^ 
and meaningfully exccrcised, the structure of the allocation 
process systeraaticlly encoura,r;es ignorance on the part of 
the consuiuor and a lack of coiruaunication on the part of tho 
X>roducer, 
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3. BUaLAUCllACY AiJi; GCVHR;ir^i:T S1TIUCTIJ;1Z 

A burrioucracy operates most efficiently in situations 
v:here objectives evo fairly clear, stcav'ards ^ro. knov/n , the 
processes; of production cm knovTn, and the tank con bo sub- 
divides into riiiotivoly neat catGr;ori3G , . Authority relation- 
ship53 s'nould be ntci-ble and reflated to tha porf orir^anco of the 
task, v;ith each level having power corLTien^'vurato with its 
responr;ibi li tics « As is the case for the conditions for the 
operation of a co^apetitive narket, those conditions are rarely 
satisfied. Public orjjanizations satisfy fev7 of them. 

In the public sector, the mechanisms for v<etting f;.cals 
andob ject ivos are slow and iraprecise. Conflict and dis- 
af?;reem^.nt about vjhat is to be done are fairly frequent, 
Standards of evaluation are numerous and qualitative in 
charactc:r. There are fev7 comprehensive, aggregative measures 
of success and none that can compare x-zith the measure of 
profitability in the private sector. Services predominate 
in the public sector. The processes of production 
(the '^production function'O foi^ services are less understood 
than in th.o production of durable goods ^ inakinj;, tests for 
teclTnical efficirtncy difficult, riu'thor, with poorly under* 
stood production functions and labor intensive, custom tech- 
nologies, neat sub-divisions of objectives becoaie improbable. 
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Authority rci icUionsh.lps within public or:r:inizat ions are 
even furuh^-r fra;ii the iOoal bureaucr^^.tic typo. Our f'.^dr:ral 
system of r.ovorn: i/nt divides and frap,:T;onts cuthority so that 
fev; f;.ovornir..?ntal jviriodicirions have suf f icic^nt: resources 
and/or c?uuhority to accomplish their objectives, even if thoy 
could unci;Tibi?,uous ly (iocidc. vhat shovild be cohg. Local j^ovorn- 
xiiGnts nro probably the v/orst in this respect. Cities blnnie 
the schools; find the schools the cities for not dealing vith 
some izr.j)ortant problem which impinges on their incividunl 
doiuainst Both cojri|>l«'3in about not havin.s; sufficient financial 
resources to accomplish the duties tho otate has assi^^;nod 
them. 

The list of examples could easily be expanded. But the 
point is already clear. The gap between the conditions neccs- 
r^ary for the operation of an efficient bureaucracy and the 
situation In the public sector is wide* Good will and 
Good intentions alone are not sufficient to close the p.ap. 
The structure of the allocation process and tho tasks perform- 
ed present special problems for the public sector. If the 
basic market and bureaucratic balues of decentralized, 
dojfiocratic anci efficient dccision-rr.akins are to be reali::ed, 
ve must roforiTi our public institutions in a way which takes 
into account some of the objective constraints inherent in the 
public sector. 
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C» KOVIisG TOWARD CCKiiUcdiK l^EWS ITIV:^ G0VEnrNi'?:i<T:5 

Arj can easily ho. seen fro:n tho stiicly of pa*ivate schools 

reported in the s-vcond half of this pc^iper, inony parents v;pnt 

inorc choicoG and i;iore control in tho nducntion of thoir 

children,. Furtl-ior, the roc::'nt report by the research ton:n 

/I 

headed by Chrir,topho.r Jencks^ suggests to us that parent 
contributions to tho schoolins process may iraprovc tho quality 
of education. 

Several proposals have been advanced by other^s which vrill' 
allow p<-?rents and students a more substantial role in deter- 
mining \7hat the process and substance of their education V7ill 
be. Ch^3rlcs S, i3enson has written an excellent analysis of 
the more import cint of these proposals,^ His evaluation 
suggests that some version of the "faixdly power equalising*' 
proposal of Coons, Clune and Sugarman v;ould satisfy many of 
the conditions for the democratic, decentralized and effective 
delivery of school services.^ We vTould . supple/Ticnt Benson's 
analysis of docentrn li^;ation plans, vouchers and family pov7er 
equalizing by emphasising one element not sufficiently covered 
in any of them, 

^Christopher Jencks et. al., Inequalit y (Hew Yorki 
Basic Books, 1972). 

'^Charles S. Denson, *'fi:conomic Analysis of Institutional 
Alternatives for irovidinr, Education,*' in Kco norai c Fac tor^s 
Af f ec t ln^r the Finnncinjr of E d uc at ion , lU Li Johns T et • a 1.'/ eds • 
X<raincsviiie, vln.t liationaT /iducational Finance Project, 1970). 

^John Coons, William II. Clune, 111, and Stephen D« 
Sugarman, Private vJealth an d Pub lie :-:ducation (Cambridge i 
Harvard University i-rcss, 3.970). 
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Mo function pc^rformed by a p;ovornmcnt is totally a, public 
good (in thci strict ccononic definition^) and no function 
should b'.: porforincd cxclurjivcly by one: level cf government 
or anothort''-^ Ilathor, aspects of functions e.ve public, c-^nd 
e^pactu lire private? aspects of the functions should be 
perf or/nod e.t the local levels, aspects at the state levels, 
and aspects at the federal level. For example, in schooling 
there are aspects of public education which would have ^ravo 
consequences for the larger society if they were not compul- 
sory and generally provided. However, there arc aspects 
(such as the provision of certain enrichment programs) v?hich 
are essentially private consuinpt ion. The exclusion of these 
private aspects would have a much smaller impact on the society 
as a vzholc. 

Further, there are aspects of schooling which are best 
perforned at the national level. Desegregation policy, for 
instance, must be mandated from the federal level to be 
effective. Gn the other hand, the coordination of teaching 
techniqu'^n, school services and curriculum for the individual 
student io bc-^st h^indled at the level of the school building.'^'- 

^Nusj^rave, public Fina nce, chaps. 1 and 3. 

^^Advisory Conoiission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Ferfo rmnn co of IJrb ^-in Func t ions (washinjjtoni Government Print- 
ing Office, l^lxT^, ^ 

^^C-ee David c» lorter and Eur;<»ne A. Olsen, ''Tovmrd a More 
Rational i;odol for Centrali2:ation and Decentralisation of 
Govern:aent , (a pap:ir to he presented at the 1973 meetin.^.s of 
the Amr^rican Society for* lubLic AJ ninlf^trntioi) >:or a naore 

detailed analysis of the mnnner in w^iich public and private 

ERXC national Cxiu' local a.^p^iots of puolic fuaotions can be divided. 
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Wc suggest thnt careful attrnitrion should be rj-'^''^^ 
discri'ninatinjT a .10113 t:ho various aspDcts of sciiool3.ns functions. 
Choices on th3 **public 5ood3..asi>ect:sV. of functions which 
are nosontiolly national or st^itowide^ in thej.r impact v;ould 
not bo turned ovcir to parents and students for private decision. 
Tiicsc nspocts such as policies on raci:^! discriirdnation , 
equal . cducatioHc?.! opi^ortuiiity and fair omployr.y?nt practices 
comprise the parameters v:it]\in v/hich i:)aronts and students can 
choose anr.onc tnoco aspec|:r^ vrhich are (1) primarily private 
goods or (2) local in their consequences or adr;iinistrative 
roquircr.ionts. A careful setting of the pararr.oters of conr.urr.or 
choice, conibin'3d v;ith thr? ncchanisr.s sugpcsted in the family 
power cquali:::inn proposal, v?ill do ranch to movo our frovern- 
mental institutions toward .structures which v/ill be consurr.er ' 
sensitive in a manner V7hich is socially responsible. 

The next section will report the findings of a study of 
privcite schools. Wc think the manner in v/aich parents arc 
choosin;;'; and participating in these independent schools may 
provide sonte cluos for establishing constimer sensitive 
institutions of public education, 

/ ■ • 
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111. Til:. i.:Cl^RCU hWX i'iCllE; S ATXSFACTCi^Y i^CliCOLS 
At: r^rcat ^:icc? itional cost' to thoi^isolvcs » iiimbev of 
clionts (pornnuf.) have cbniuloncd .tb.rilr public schools in 
'.iadhin3l:ori , l^cC,, r.nci th:i liurroundin;:, sub\irbG, Confidence* in 
the* ccipobiiity of: public r*c!iaol profcr.nionalG uo clGlivor 
qualil:y education is oiTton f;o low, c-^spcci^: lly in the nation* 3 
lorj^cst cities, that r.iciny fa;nilies tiiat are financially able, 
turn to suburban or private .schools, ^joim of. tlio .Tiost promis 
iiig sources of inf orir.aticn about the perceived v;oaknef.s:^r> or 
deficiencies of both ur'ban and suburban public schools may be 
the private schools to ^vhich forr.or clients have, resorted » 
Until recently very littlo was knovm about nonpublic schools, 

<*^'ncl serious study has just bn^gun V7it3i Otto F. Kraushae^r's 

* ... 

/ur.erican Nonpublic Schools* 

The present ■ study aims to increase our Understanding of 
a particular typo of nonpublic school, tho non«rc;ligicus 
(n-ndepcndent) school. Schools V7ore selected \;hich had a high 
degree of pnrcnt participation at several levels as an iinport 
ant norm, reflected in practice as v^ell as polic}?'.. It V7as 
hoped that parent-active schools vjould onlianco the- client, 
"choicc^^ factor in the study. -This paper reports an explor- 
atory G3:andnation of four such schools in the Viashington, 
DrC, metropolitan area* ' 

12 

Otto F* Kraushaor, Anu- irican Non T> ublic S c hools 
(Baltimore J Johns Hopkins University ixoss, iT/TYi 
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Throe questional v;hj.ch V^cst ber.in to ''f:.ot nt** tho problem 
of moro fic'itisf actory doliVsrry of eoucntioncl sor'/icds .'uroj 
1) Uhat cnusor. pnrrnts t:o rr-nch tho tlircshold of dir.Gr'ji.^. 
f::ction '..•ith their public cjcIiooIg, resulting in their cccision 
to lc.c^\-r) tVioso sc:!-ools? 2) How clo thc^se four olternntive 
sciiools satisfj^ their patr-ons? and 3) Do th^sc nltcrnntive 
.schools provicio effective orf;arii:zat ional models whicli iv.r^y be 
api)licd to the public schools? These questions v;cre tho 
Euidolin:^s for the. exploratory study. 

IV. FARr;i-;T-ACTIV}£ Il.D;;JFii;i«Ei;T 

The four schoolc studied are co::iducat ional, non-profit, 
day school?; r;crving families living in the District of 
Columbia and the surrounding suburbs. Three of the schoolc 
vrhich u-^ill be called 3ede School, Tho v^ood lands? and Hillside 
School aro Located in the suburbs, but attract a substr.ntiai 
number of students v:hose families live in 'Washington. In one 
case Washington families make up about 50% of the studontbocy. 
The school located in Washington, The Ilontessori School, drav^ri 
nearly 15% of its 100 students from the suburbs, 

Tl^o liontessori School, the only specialty school, is 
the only one dedicated to a particular and V7cll-def ined tc.nch- 
ins method. The thx'ec other schools attach thoj.isclves to no 
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p-cirticular cdacc^'ion^al iTethod or philoi>ophy, r.iIthough in the 
pziat thoy Jinva bo:.n considered "prop^rc.ssivG gcIioo Is • Tlizy 
dc^ccribc tho.i;\oe Ivcu c-s fle:vibl:». , and l:o somo d'..:f,rv'::e vinj-.r ^ dc-d 
cl-:*5scs ond/or or>:.n-c Inssrooni tv^chniqViOs are unc^d. One Gchooi 
n^v.j.nly ];:covidcs Irrodit: ionri.1 cloGsrco:'.i miits for j^nrcnts \:ho 
r.re discnc?io.nted v/ith the vir':?sproad r.doption of open-c Ic'^sr.roon'ir, 
5.n the local public schools. 

The schools aro non-rc3..i.'^io\:s schools and arc referred 
to by Krcushaar ae inder^ondcnt Gchoolr, • Each school is an 
autonomous system distinct from other scliool orj^^anizationc • 

The sin^l3 noat important coriinonality amon^, the? four 
schoolG is that the parents of the children do Uiorc than 
provide children and tuition^ Tne parc=mts arc a significant 
part of the school function* Because these schools arc 
governed by elected po licy-ir.a::ins boards composed of parents 
v^ith children currently enrolled, they are different from 
traditional and scmotinies prestigious private .njchoois which 
are controlled by so If -perpetuating boards of trustees Xvho 
arc froqu'-iJitly wealthy or nou-rble fi-^uros in the corirnunity, 
often without children enrolled in the n'chool. The latter 
schools arc consider^^d relatively "parent proof •" 

The ad/nlnistration of the independent schools in this 
study is siiiiple in structure, v.Tith only tv7o or three people 



v;orking at it full tizno. To ccrry out policy, a prof cs.'siona 1 
adniiiiistrator or. hrtaci , v7ho usualJ.y has one main secrctiiirial 
nfisis-cc:;nt: , directs tho school for then parents and is ciircctly 
rcsponsib.lo to the p<^.ronts ior curriculum and the toachiri,y;, 
stcf.f. Tiie cyfitcm rolies heavily on tho competence or 
perceived effect ivoneos of tlie school head or director* 

In comparison with most public schools in the area, 
those four indencndcnt schools are sma'Ll schools, r angina 
fro:n 100 students up to age six at the relatively nc\7 
Kontessori School to from 200 to 300 (K-8th grado.) at the 
thr;:e other schools. 

Each school has many more student applicants than 
vacancies each year. Applications for faculty positions also 
rim very high, fc-ir exceeding the number of openings. In throe 
of the four schools, further expansion is either in process 
or under serious discussiont 

The schools rely greatly on the assistance of parents 
in the maintenance o.f the schools and to some degree in the 
clc^issroom activities as well* During admissions procedures i 
prospective parents who appear reluctant to vrork at the school 
during initial intervievjs, are likely to be screened out by 
paxrent and staff comjoittGos even though their children may 
qucilify for admission, »^Doing one's share of tlie vvork at the 
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Gchool" is o recurr ent tihcno r.nd is inn lent ivo of parent 
p.- rt:icip'it"lon r j-roup nor^ii^ Tlie ugo of parents in fho 
cl.?n:^.rocv ::; , .-?t tn^^ LnvitintloA of the Ir'ccheiTG i:"ic-ivicu.ri 13y i 
v.'Ti'^s rn^l takes c-ificrront a:or;ns. In no scnooLy hov7over, are 
por::nt:r. co::.;^ lotc ly icctirict: -^-d to mriintio nance outics, although 
the I':oni:c,s::ori lichool usos only a fow parents for vhoin the 
f;chool has r'.rran^rjcc' npcicific traininc ir: cLcisi^^room nssisto.ncc, 
parent participation at the ^:chools is advocatod for one or 
ivio?:c of thn f oILo'.;i;.;3 reasons i a) t:o minimize? n^.aintenanco 
costs anct consequent: ly keep tuitrion lovrer thcin it othervrise 
v^ould bo, b) to uoe parents n?5 valuable sourcos of inf ori^i-tion 
(as prof e.T.r/icnals 5-n their fields, for c>:amplcO ond as helpful 
contacts for enr-iclimcnt of classrooiT\ presentations and for 
facilitation of special off -campus c::poriencGC , cru] c) to 
dc:;.onstrate to trhci children that thair parents are interested 
in them and that: parents valu^ education. Th^ parent is an 
integ,ral part of the school and is seen, as a major personal 
supporter and resoux^ce. llirec of the four independent schools 
cnll thojnsclvcs cooperatives or parent co-ops- Cne school 
includes the fiiculty and all oniployees as equal inejrbers in 
the co-op* 

Tlie piirents arc typically articulate, demand infi, ox\6 V70ll- 
informed about local public schools as well about the 
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independent schools thoy p.r^tronise* They mr.y be Cjcrornlly 
C'oscribed as micld];-: and uppc^r-Pddd lo class; professionals 
(io.edicnl doct:ori^, attornoys, and teachers), buciness:ncn and 
burcnucratG ; and t:hoy are usually products of public schools 
tbo;r.sc Ivcs » Most parents hc)vo tai>.cn a child out of tlio public 
schools for various reasons, r:Ithcv\r;^ thoy still believe in 
patronir.in^^ public r^chools rnd serioitslj'' assert their pro- 
fcronco for public education v;hon tho public schools ccn p.ivo 
them thc: quality service thoy seek for thoir children. They 
value education anCi a pleasant, stir.iulatins czivironii^ent for 
children* Several have boon deeply involved in public school 
parent j;:roupG and several continue to do volunteer work in 
the public schools they formerly patronised. Co ilectivo ly, 
the parents believe in a dcfzrce of ri^cial and economic 
intej^ration and they sup''por^''"s^^ efforts within their 

nonpublic schools aixned at providing heterogenoity among the 
students. It is " not unusual to discover that a parent or 
former parent is erriployed by the school as a teacher, a 
secretary, or as in three of the four schools, as director or 
head of the school. 

The students are described by school heads as avcrar;e to 
bright academically. Although sonie students are considered 
somcv/hat slow academically, the schools do not believe thom- 



solves cquippod vn.th staff or facilities to v;ork v;ith cliildrcn 
in need of serious remedial work, handicapped children or 
delinquent?;. Very bri.sht or advanced children fit into the 
fairly f loxiblo anO often un.^raded cvirriculum quite co;nf ortr:?hly. 
Since eaci\ of the schools relies heavily on a syr;tem of celf- 
disciplino or self-direction as the norm ajnong students, child- 
ren v7ho beooiTie raajor discipline probleins are asked to leave the 
school, ^ fairly drastic and infrequent event. The schools, 
as a rule, do not admit students thoy believe vrill have 
difficulty adjusting to the norms. The schools tend to take 
few risks at admission tirae. 

Although sornevjhat pressed for resources, the schools do 
not claim to have severe financial problems. Morale is 
generally good in spite of the ever present problems of 
needs for equipment, space, and higher teacher salaries, 

Tuimover of teachers is modest and mostly attributed to 
reasons \xnre lated to dissatisfaction. Student turnover is 
minimal beyond normal turnover related to family moves, 
financial limitations in the family, and '^graduation. 

In the wide range of pr3,vate school tuition in the area, 
these independent schools are low-middle to middle. The 
lowest tuition for the first grade in 1971 was $730; the 
highest, $1,250, The lowest tuition for the 8th grade was 
$850} the highest, $L,475, 
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Tiie three schools located in the suburbs are housed in 
JTiodoGt but dir/cinctive buildings, avray from tho main road, 
with consider ablo acreaf.o of hills and wooded areas. The 
Montessori School in V/arJiinp^ton is housed in an old, rented 
church > 0 typic::^! place for; private schoolo in the city# 
At all suburban t:chools t:he entire school is in one visible 
location v^ith the diroctoir's office easily accessible to 
students, teachers, and parents. 

V. STUDY DJ:SIGK A??D PATA GATH2RING 

The exploratory study V7hich is bri^Cly reported here, 
took pl=':^-ce betvreen October and December of 1972. Because of 
the diversity among the over 200 priv-^te schools in the 
VJashington, r.C. area, and because of th*'^ necessity of imposing 
liinits on the studj^, reputable schools, knovm amons area 
educators intervievred early in the study as the most* open to 
parents, their influence and assistaxice, \^ero selected. 
Alternative schools (nonpublic schools) where discontented 
former public rjchool patrons ware presently cooperating-, with 
professional educators in dccislon-rriakins and manarjeiT^ent in 
So;.ierali seemed to be a plausible i:>lacG to bc^i:: I.* milii;, 
about ninxir.-ii7.at ion of client satisf act5,on with educational 
services » * 
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Reputable, but not hin^hly prestigious or ^'society/' 
schools wore soloct:':d v7hoso nnnu.il tu/.tion v^.s roMj'iIy midv.viy 
bct-.vo-v;ii tho lo\7esu, ^^rOO (chnr;/,od by a parochial school), 
and the hi^:,hoGt, $2,550, This ranp^c excluded the three i=;chool:.^ 
\;hor;o 1972 tuition vias botvjoen $3,CC0 r.uc $6,000, frr r/oovc 
the rost. 

Three rjchool^ offer kindoreTarton throush ei;'/nth i^radc 
but the inner city iiontccrjori cooperative cchool at present 
enrolls only childron 2-i tlirour:h a.^e si::. It is plc^nnin,'^ to 
add olorncntary grades beginning next year. Only one school 
invited to pa::ticipatc in the study declined, 

Althouj;;]; considerable attention v/as ^riven to such 
doctur:ents as organizational bulletins, nov7s letter, policy 
statcnients, and histories, the primary source of data on 
which the report relics is elit^^, open-ended interviev/s with 
school directors, teachers, and cspeciall^^ with parents of 
students. Usually names of parents and teachers vrith diverse 
viev7s, with v^hoia the researcher- v7ould attempt to secure 
personal interviews, vara received from the school director 
durinr;, an initial interview at the school. Frequently names 
of parents v;hic]i wre suggested by the first parents inter- 
viev7cd V7ere contacted, lnterviev;s vyerc as short as one hour 
and as long as two hours. Long hand notes vrcre taken during 
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the interview and trr.nscribod .into fMll reports vrithin hours 
of co;r:p letion, Intcrvic:^.?:: v7orc ncvor scheduled back-to-bnck, 

bchooL hcaclT; were inttrvicwocl nt the nchooli at \vhich ti'.r.? 
the rasoarchGr i-^'ar, usually led tlirouGh the fscjxool builclinc:s 
and clarr)Sroo:nG and introducod to pcrcnts and facultj^ Intor- 
vicrvs wjXh paroritiJ vjcre niost often conducted at the parentis 
hoiTie iind interviev7s V7ith t'^achcrs and directors alvrays took 
place r.t school, 'iVonty-cicht intervD.ovjs were made in this 
phase of tho study. Interviews fro:n ono school v;erG consplcted 
usually v;ithin a tv;o vreck period, and intcrviev/s at one school 
v;cre comi)loted before a second school ^>?as bosun. 

Although the researcher's notes include descriptions of 
the campus and of intrerpersonal interaction observed v:hile 
visiting the schools, notes recording each interview provide 
the primary data. The open-ended interviews ideally contained 
fev7 specific questions and instead v;are designed to follov; the 
thinking and experionce of the particular interviewee. 
Interviewees were only asked 1) to descride how they arrived 
at the docislon to leave the public schools, 2) hov; they chose 
their nonjvublic school, and 3) to describe the strengths and 
V7eaknessos of both the public schools available to them and the 
independent school v;hich they now patronise* Teachers described 
their preference for working at the independent school, and 
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if tlmy presently or hod previously boon parents o.t the 

school, they dc:;crj.bed thoir dual rolorj. 

llhc CC'.ta be ;)rc:K'ntod in c tv;o part frrnovjork, 

l:ca:;Oiio j:or pnrorit.r. Io{:vinr, thrj pubj.ic schools cind connc^quont- 
ly sc"^]-wir:-:. rn ir.c:rpijnclont r.chool b:: ropoi^torj in 1 art VI- 

Part Vil n.^.scrib'JG the rc^.^^;ons for parent satisfaction v;ith 
the ixidopondent school aft^^T having been a pert of it over o 
period of tiir.e, 

Fo:i niiTiALLY rATivOiii^iUG iiu:E;r::nD?;i;T i^ciiooLS 

Sitting on short school chairs at Hillside School in a 

room bordered V7ith various projects, including; a large, old 

sav7dust-.fi lied chest serving as a homer.ado mouse colony, 

Rhondc Tiruaons, a teacher, described her reactions to her son's 

public school experiences, which led to his enrol lirient 5-n 

Hillside School. 

The strnd.?rGi:::ed or canned material from the 
> district: or state or froni t?io trorkboolc seems 
to bo :;uch a <>reat v:aste for sorrio children. In 
Joff^s clo£;s, every child had to do so lUciny 
pa^es Ox o }>articvilar crvercise oven if ho had 
already really learned it before, i-Iy child, 

uhile in public school, spent half his d<3y on 
rcquireiuents V7hieh often scenied of little real 
value. And much of his time vras spent just 
v;aitin.:j for the others to finish or for the 
next exercise to begin. 
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Anouhor parent:, Slanchc /unory, enrolled t\70 youn;^, childcn 
nt 'Ilio l/oodLinds because both children v;ore knovai to have quite 
poor phynicnl coojrclination rnd their V7ritin5 ^'-^^^ particular- 
ly poor. Lv]"io bol5.ovocl thot beooviGo of tho considcrnblo 
pressure r.nd acciflc/i.'iic donvrnds in hor ncif^hbori^ood public 
school53| hex chil'.'rcn vjould riot roccivo the [^'/^ntle, personal ' 
attention and i:>oer tolcranc;^ che believed necessc^ry whiL:^ the 
children £,row and developed. Th3 V.ocd lands provided pntient 
and concorned tcacl^ers who gr.VG c::trn acsistnnco to the 
children socially and academically. 

Both the Tiiirr.ons and the Araory faniilics enrolled their 
children in indopondont schools because they believed the 
public schools could not satisf i?<.ctorily itioet the needs of 
their children. In the case of Rhonda Tirhn}ons , she jud<>ed 
thc=i public school as not academically challcn£;D.ns enovigh for 
her hciid, /md Blanche Amory thought public scliools in hor 
nei^jhborhood \7ovilcl be too irapersonal and academically 
threatening for her poorly coordinated children. 

The reasons given by parents in this studjr for initially 
ontorins their children in an alternative school arc revievrod 
here and it Jirust be pointed out that jnost decisions involved 
a coinbixiation of the follov7ins reasons i 
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A. Ui^AYAllASILlTY CF CERTAlI^: SSiiVlC^:^ lil TAli PUIILIC SClICOi;:. 

At LccGl: pert of the ];.otivation for over hvlf of thr; 
pcrents transferrin:;, to or choosing mi indopendo:it school in 
the fir.*;t plnco v/ac the unavoilability or inadequacy of f:prjclal 
ed\K;ntion:il Goavviccs v^ithin the public schools, services v:jiich 
t3iG i^arentG considered important or essential to the children's 
ciovoloprr.ent . Thoso opocicsl educr'tional services includcOi 

1) adequate opportunity aiid chnllonge for very brir^ht 
children \7ho vere perceived as beinj; held back by the 
pace or level of their public school classes; 

2) adequate semi-rented ial help for students described as 
slov/, acsdcmically v:eak, or behind their peers in 
coordination or maturity; 

3) personal and extra encouragement by tecichers c:<tcnded 
to capable underachiovers who needed an environment 
where excellence, instead of '^getting by with C's 

and D's*' is expected and facilitated; 

4) special testing, evaluation, and counseling for 
placement of students v7ho V7ere having unexpla3.nnble 
difficulty v:ith schoolvjork; and 

5) the provision of nursery, pre-school, or kindergarten 
services which v;ere not provided by the strate at the 
time* 
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3* Ai;:ih;;;ci:; CF cc..Fir;v;:.ci-: /uiu r:^i];i; li; tlv: r;j3Lic scMccii: 

li; ."rcatly co:iccrnoc'. :r/:: thnt thera v/an no L5-tt:3.o 
iii*!".'; i/c i}:c'' •r.?:£:t in l;h:i school, no oniir.ciln, no 
cx't c:)ypl:^C':-' ^ . Tao rnrunor TircMnd tiic pl.-^co v7cis 
vory tedious end vow^shio and cvc^n liiou^'-li the faciillry 
^//•r: :;:i;:::^ci in r^^cCp ri'^y:^ and it ^^ay ^^cut froi:i t/io 

cloirh^^ in thnt the pooplr^: ^::^ro not very 
ini: ■:;or>tin::. };^ x>plc^« xhoy \7cr:: rovitino aiic todiour. 
in i:lici:c onproach. Th'.:ro little stiriiulr^^tion 

or C'::citc:r;:nit: abo'at Gc:hool ii'i tlic37u Tlioy Girr.pli'- 
\;onu r.bout t'l^' ir jobs very blo.nctly, 'rh:i biii Ic- in.^:; 
its-olf v:as ]:»ro:nisinf; , . . . Jorn i'.oon of ilillsiclc ^richool, 
a fcriDvir client of , a nvidd 1g clnsn public school in 
the liorth ./ost port of '.'ashinn,ton 

I ntill foci like a Dti/'at^'^cr v?hon I enter the build- 
intr,, Wig corridors ore typically <?-mpty and there is 
littlc: movoin^nt ax^ourcC the school. It could bo 
, nist«:::.lccn for very plain bufiinnss office buildj.ns* 
There is cither nothing on the walls to indicate 
that it is a plcico v;hcre young- children rjpond a 
Croat coal of tirae and cme.rgy, or there are a few 
little nearly identical letters all saying; the. 
sor.vj thinj:r ^'./e vrent to tha ^oo..#'^ or slioving very 
similar dra\:iri:-c, pinnnd up on sons bulletin board. 
But at The Uood lands (nonpublic school) people are 
inovins about and itiost of them ya^ow each other's 
first nanics. And all over the walls are brilliant 
displays of the children's art or projects, distinct 
and dor^iinant visually, --Gariih Abrams, a former pviblic 
Gchool client "who still does v.-cekly volunteer v;ork 
at the public school ^vhcre she no , longer sends he?r 
children, in a middle- and upfjor-middle class ^/ashington 
no i^^hborhood 

Approicinatoly one fourth of the parents indicated that 
a fczctor in their decision to seek out a private school was 
that althovi^h the public school had been tolerable in some- 
respects (their child vras acquiring at least basic reading, 
vrritins, and number skills), they believed it was their 
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parcntcl obliG^^t^ion* to secure a better then tolerable 
oducatio3io.l environment for thoir child. They wcntcd a 
school in v:hich thc-y nad more confidence and in \;hic]Ti thoy 
could trrlio more: pride ♦ 

C, T.:.. CITY PUI3LIC :.CHCOL AG A H03TI3J^: 

Soon after v;c- raovGd into the tovmhousG , Jack 
(clo)iiontcry school was told by a nevr found 

blriclv fri'ond, 'You don't: \7ant to to tliis 
school (pub lie )• There *G one vfnite kid there 
and they horrc up on hin^ all the tirp»e, * 
--I'iary btypineiki of the I-»ontessori School, a 
resident in the' Capitol Hill Ctrea of V/ashington 

Tarents in the District of Golui^bia, frequently liv^ 
in neighborhoods vrhere most public schools are considered 
by both black and v/hitre niiddle class families (the outsiders) 
as \mthinkable places to send their children becauso thc:> 
all-black, poor schools are considered unsafe and educatrion- 
ally inferior. Although son\3. parents say they would prefer 
to patronii:e public schools if a more heterogeneous student- 
body existed (and several city parents activclj'' work tovjard 
improvement of public schools around them), for these parents 
the present schools are out«of-the«>qucstion. About one fourth 
of the parents intcrviov^ed \?ere in this situation. 

TdE BUTIEAUCRACY OF FROFKSS lOKAL EDUCATORS AS lliFSKAlTlABLE 
J^G^x^ly one fourth of the parents described being person- 
ally alienated by the professionals or their public school 
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burcnucracy. Several pnroiitrs told involved ctories of 
fruGtrrtod denlinc;^^ with principals ond ndninistrator.s ' f rom 
tho ^'do^Titown offices/' typically concr^rnin^ tho parents' 
activities to encourage thoir :k i[^,hborhoocl school to up:;^rnc1c 
or iriprcvo ger)y„.Ml conditions. Thes'.i parent.^ loft believing 
thnl*^^ ^^uV'liic r.'^colG had r.liut then out of '?.ny participation 
in t!ioi:: c'^ild'cc-n ' s schools. Tho. schoolc had either ij>norod 
or reprinted parents* atto:V.;;>L:n to ^r.?ict the schoeln, 
especially in the District of ColuiT^bia where tho school 
syaton is at present in {general dir;repute, 

E. A blKClkL I'^TAOD IS Pn^^r ZRI^KD 

One third of the interviev;eos , all pi?.re:it;s at r.io 
i-iontessori r-^chool, selected the school part.lv because they 
specifically \;antod the i.ontessori method, a specific and 
vjoll-dof ined peda^OGical ir.othod, for their cliildren. This 
particular ilontcssori school, a cooperative, drcv7 parc^nts 
becauiv. it v:as nearest their inner city x^esidence but also 
because it had earned a positive reputation as a **purG»» 
Kontossori school, 

F. Tin/l AmACTICa OF A. HIGHLY Rr:COM:^:r;DSD KOuFUBLIC SCHOOL 

Tho prinv^ry reason for nearly one fourth of the parents 
enrolling; a child in cin independent school was the school's 
good reputation among highly satisfied parent5J combined with 
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a pofiltive iinj>r':^j;Gion f'.ninod clurin;^, the init:ial contact vrit.h 
the r.cl lool, I^oj: only one j.^nrcnti hov;cver, v\'\s the att?-nction 
of tlio L'.chool tho sole roo.Kon for 5.nitial]y patronizin,^;; it* 
For all. ochcr jiarrontc iril:erviewcd > cisplensurc vith o?" tho 
unnvrMi. lability of r. cpodcl educcitional servico v;ithir. the 
public r.chool:: ^s'^'^rc ma jor ' f actorc: in choosin^^ a nonpublic school, 

Cno pnront Ir-ft tho f nirly roputable public schools in 
his suburban nctiji^hborhood in order to avoid the descj;^;.rc;gation 
by bulling v^iich lie had seon as inovitable since Judr^o Robert 

Mirbij^^e , Jr. ^s 1970 order that Richmond, Virginia's 
suburban schools assist in the descsregation of the Michnond 
area sch.ools» Kaintainin;^. that the court^g^^^^tf*^ taking control 
of tho public schools out of the hands of the. parents v7hoGe 
children had boon attending them, ho v/as determined to 
"get into a gocd private school ahead of the stampede" V7hich 
V70uld xv^sult as vhite suburban parents ,v;ere ^aced with busing 
to achieve intCj';;ration . ^*''e have control, as much as anyone 
could possibly have at this (independent) school. They can't 
bus our kids av7ay from us yet#" Clearly the threats of court 
control of tho schools and racial integration, not busj.ng^ 
were the objection to public schools, because this parent 
personally transported his five ch3-ldren a considerablo 
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distance ovit of his neighborhood to the indGpondnnt school. 

On tlio other h-imd , most parents described thoir ]>rofore^nce 
to liavo their children in into.j:,ratc;d i^chools and they clniip.cd 
that in tho subvirbs, often the only intcsr^ited schools or 
peacefully intof.ratcd schools, \7ere tl:io nonpublic schools* 
Having briefly rrjviev;ed the reasons parents c^^e for 
having sv^itched to the nonpublic schools, Fart VII describes 
chc reasons for parents ro'iTiainins in their independent scliools. 

Vll. CLIEIIT (PARITKT) SATISFACTION WITH li-iDEFEKDl- NT SCHOOLS ■ 

Each parent interviewed believed that his independent 
school was providing educational services that V7ere at least 
t:o soHie c]ej?,roG superior to parallel services 3.n the public 
school fvoin which tl^iey had withdrawn • Beyond satisfaction 
v?ith particular educational services, every parent described 
additional, unanticipated benefits associated with being 
part of tho small independent school. 

As parents described their satisfaction with the school 
they had chosen, the dominant theses v;hich emerge ar-ej a) the 
value of a Si^»all sciiool as a **conununity ; b) the admirable 
perforiTionca of teachers and the director; c) the value of signif- 
icant parent involveraent ; d) the belief that parents can exercise 
power in the decision-making process; e) the pride and erccito- 
ment among children and parents associated with "school; M 
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and f) the costs to parents for patron i2:ins an j.ndopondont 

fjChOOle 

A, A SKn^i^: OF "co;-:i-:Li;;).TY"j Ev:i:nY30DY Kr:o:/s i:vt:\YdOdy 

Taore's a cJ.oiHonoss thoro (Hlllsicio School), v;ith all t:ho 
strcn.^;t'hs r-Vi{\ \^onkriOor.es that co;v,o from bein.^; a c].onoly 
knit {'roup. A '^c-irin,^;'' o?:ists o.iwonix^ the people, i'^innll 
si^se probab ly has lot t:o do v^^ith it.... If a fnmily 
lio'cs into trouble, sornoono in the r^roup will help out, 
T!ie stc^if and pai'cnts i:oally do support each other \:'hare 
the}/ possibly cr:n. It alviost takes the place of a 
church proup, with the closeness and *lcarinp*,' in the 
coniiiiLinitye Lilce a bis f^i^nily. Of courses, there nr;^ • 
conflicts with the closenosrs too. • • ii-iaj^be the school 
helps us reconLitruct sopg thing we sort of lost v?hon 
raoKt of us left small tovrns and f^?-n.iliar groups whore 
everybody knew everybody. --Francis AndrevjSt Hillside 
School parent:. 

VGr3' important, I as a parent am told about little 
problems sooi-^. >vhile they ars still little probleras., Cn 
the other hand at the public school it was fotxr months • 
befor^:^ I found out that my kid cried every do.ym No one 
ever lot ne luiox-:. . . . At v/ood lands (nonpublic school) 
there ^s a kind of partnership in that snjaller school 
aaid everybody cares about everybody else,, fjven the older 
kids .r;;et the idea at \VQod?^ands that they should V7ork 
V7ith the youaiger children and they really help them, 
Sarah Abrain, Woodlands School parent 

The doralnant theine emerging from the interviews was the 

value of the sense of "coniiaunity** or social group identity 

which parents discovered vrithin the small independent school 

group* This coniinunity is described in the words of parents 

as a place vjhere everybody knows everybody, oft:en on a first 

name basis, and a place where a parent can find out: what's 

/I 

fioihg on, I: cop La with a corxion commitment to the general 
iden of "good education" for their childrsa have chosen 
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tl\nt particvilar school. Parents describe a kind of partnership 
between t.ho parent's and the sciiool (lu-of esrJ.onal educator:;) 
v?hich work?; to see that the children nuccoed, Sif.nif leant 
parconal ro lationsh.ips can develop and .j^cople arc quite 
renponsiblo nnd Gonr;itive to occh other. It v?arj cp.phasi:-'.f:d 
that toachars and other school personno]. are concernod cibout 
children <id individu-.^Is, 

Parents are plcr?.Gccl that there no large, imi?ersona3. 
buroaucr{?cy ^'doKiitov/n*'. throuf?,h which decisions nvu^t cr3cp^ 
Instead, the school is described as ''hunan sized,*' taanaEoable, 
and capab3,c of niakinr^ changes relatively swiftly and pain-- 
lessly* /md .inost iniportant tha director and the teachers e:ro 
ea5;ily accetisible. and V7ill linton to the concerns of parc^mts* 

Criticism a^-^d iviternal conflicts over policy matter;*: 
are not uncommon and are somatiines intense within the group, 
as are cooperation and enjoyrnf>nt. Once a vote is taken on 
a policy and a decision is reached, generally the air is cleared., 
until the next controversy* Tlie ground rules or the interna.! 
political process, permits hard bargaining and heated debate 
anions the typically articulate and opinionated participants. 
At the interperpcrsonal level, conf iict. that doi'ies not 
involve the s^-'oups as a v;hole, but several indD-viduals, often 
take's place with direct and fraiik confrontation (perhaps : 
between a parent and teacher or the director) but efforts 



cro made to r.i::!intnin ronsonable civility and dialogua, lu 
such nn open system \^horo everyon<5 feels xv(?e to have ^^thelr 
say,*^ l:he director, vjho litcral3,y links t3in conununity to- 
gether, functD.onrs as chief peaceinal':cr. 

The \/holc? child "counts'* ct the school aiid variations In 
his behavior eve-: noticed and often coraiunicatcd back c»nd forth 
betv?eon parents and school (teachers and director) during 
regular and infernal n'iootin^s, . Telephone calls betv;cen teacho 
and parents are a conunon nothod of keeping in touch on 
minor loatters. Social odianges and work parties, particularly 
the fall get-acquainted party for the adults held in a parent' 
home, serve to facilitate comfortable informal relationships 
betv?eon parents and teachers, 

Kost conspicuouc; in the interviews are the frequent refer 

ences to '^v-e'^ and "our'* school, indicatins parental identit)'' 

vrith the school conimvinity. 

3» T£AC11ER« AI^D ^^QUALITY SDUCATIOK*' 

The e::collent tcacho^rs^ make the difference. They are 
professionals* Tnoy are protid of their work. The;^ are 
the kind of pciople \;ho evcii after the}^ leave school, 
still thin]; about thcii.r v?ork and plan hov; it c^m be 
made bettor, .'ve ,^,ot the vex^y best teachers, ilc do it 
because it's a lot nicer to teach here,... Hero teachers 
just teach. Activities and paper work tire mostly 
• handled by parents. rlartin w^pringnian, Bode SVchoo.l 
parent 

•••the very best that Hillside has to offer is that the 
children meet such intcrestins people as faculty, people 



^:}io havc> thoir o\7n docp ii"itaro5ts in their subjects. 
Their r.ubjocts ore co iinporL:<.in'u to tiio:n. The ]cid:; 
f;cc Gor.oonc ronlly c.'iros r^bont thiiv;r. nv\d ic'cas nivl 
project:? • Tho c;:ilOroii tr.Vx. about the. thinrc t:!iG 
teachers: ova do in;, or pl.?nninr, or talk?.n[; obout» Thorc^ 
is ort of pan.sion. . • . Joan Moon, '..'oodleanclr^ :.-'chooI 
parent 

i'/ircint^: i\rc nont .^--^tisf io.d if they boliovo, did neo.rly 
ovcvy parent intorvicv/or] , that tl'ioir child's particular 
tcachr^r vas co/apctcnt acadenically and concerned enouc;h about 
the child to provide e::tra as^;istance v.'hon nocos$}ary\ Many 
parents realize that ac the director hiron teachor.s, it is 
CLirrently a ^-bxiycrs ninrlcot" end the school is able to select 
excellent teachers. Thoy also know that unsatisfactory 
teachers are not protected by tenure. They have confidence, 
therefore, that the teachers at their school are at least as 
qualified as pviblic school teachers and perhaps better quali- 
fied because their tra5-nins usually emphasised subject matter 
instead of education cour.^es. Also, irsany parents arc con- 
vinced that the caculty is excellent partly on the p^rounds 
that because iionpublie school salaries are relatively lou (too 
low to live on), the teachers are n^otivated by their personal 
dedication to subject and students, not nioney» 

Parents observe that the teachers assurf^-emore responsi- 
bility for helping the individual child with his v7orIc» Parental 
feedback or connnuiiication typically reaches the teacher directly 
or through the director. Tliey value the inark of individuality 



end Croat ivity teachers of ton brin^ to their classroonst 

Both parontt3 and teacher rf^port thn many advantai^cs of the 

tcrchcrrJ autonony as lie develops his ox^ni curriculun with 

souc} doj^rec of the frccdon of a university professor « Teachorr: 

ar. vroll as pi?rontr; often initiate a joint offort tro 'overcor.v! 

particular V;c:nkncsses in n child *s acadoiriic or social develop- 

mei^t. If parents do not Z'PM^i:a3Ay believe the teachers at 

their nonpublic school to be generally superior to those 

in the public schools, they definitely believe that because 

the v.-^orkins coxidition<s (class loads, little paper vrork, 

parental supprt, etc.) are super5-or in the independent school, 

teachers are therefore able to do a significantly better job, 

C, Tdi^ STREIiGT;o OF PARKt^T IKVOl V}:!S1nT 

We were attracted to Hillside's family invo IvoiVcrrnt . Pa::::nts 
can stay in touch vjith the Icids at least through the ei^^hth 
i>riKie. Cn the surface it looks lilcc a very messj'^ v;ay to 
run an orr^anlzation, messy like a democracy is messy..., 
But so iViirch is accoirtplishcd in the process. Francis 
Andrev/s, Hillside School parent 

Our kids know how iraportant wo think school is ••.because 

they see uc aroujid tJic^re v:orkins« They icnov^ that we built 
tire sandbox or painted the building and t?iey watch us go 
to par-ent ircetinsn* • • .And most parents have sono fun doix::; 
those thingn, r.artin Sprinsr:ian, Eede .'i;chool parent 

The children feel special on the days vje. cll go to school 

CO a far.iily.c., it's Gort of a frjiiily school • ;:>.lina 

^:>priri{;in;an, iiede School parent, referring to the one day 
a \-;eek she works ii-i the school office 

Significant involveuient of parents in the acadenrlc, 

organizational, and maintenance affairs of the school, often 

side-by-sidc v^ith school personnel, is considered valuable 
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by L'ho parents for sovcral re.3sonr>. The inclusion of parents 
as raajor actors in the organization keeps costs cloven. Also, 
of r.orc iir.poctr.ncr^. - to i/.oot parents is the bnliof that their 
r(if;ular parti'.r ipat ion ?;roatly iriprovos chjj.dren ' s attitudes 
nnrl rolationnliips to teachers, learning and school in c^nerri].* 
(The school director and faculty also hold tliis belief.) 

i/any parc^nts also express plcasvire in theix" own confidence 
that ^^being clone to the school** and V7orking there function 
to Jieep the fcjnily closer together by providing additional 
cor,^:^,\on grovnid for closer relationships as the children grovr. 
Several parents consider school as perhaps the only organi2,a*- 
tion or setting outside the home itself, and possibl}'- the 
church, V7hcre both children and adiilts can associate* ^Taronts 
can stay in touch with the kids," said on parent, because 
parents are fand^ar v;ith the children's school life and 
with the peopl with v7honi the children work and play at school. 
Strong interest in kcei^ing family x^elationships close emerged 
as a norm held by most parents who were dra^vn to these partic- 
ular »»parent-active*' schools, 
D. P/aEirr PCJL^a IN SCHOOL DECISlOK-li/^iCIKG 

Parents rf^f erred to the public schools as "our schools** 
and to the nonpublic school they presently aptronised as 
•'our'* school, but the interviews indicate that inan}'- parents 
perceived their public schools as ^'theirs" in a somewhat 



ficui^^^tivc tonne. Thoir money, althouj^.h automatically 
extrnctcd throu'^h tr^<rtion, finnncc^s the public schools orul 
porioclically they can pc»rt icipo.toin school boar-d oiid millar.o 
elections, lluii parents believe thoy have little or no 
infliK-nce oi.er th^ public schools, foriT»ally or informally. 
If r.rjyone controlled the lar{;e public school systems, the 
prof cs:;ionals (the teachers nnd administrators) did and in 
a nenso public schools were *^1:Jieirs." Ag described earlier, 
parents felt alicnateo by the prof essionalf^ and the bureau- 
cracy. 

In contrast, the parents believe the independent 
school is literally ''ou3.-^j**. They chose the school, they 
personally present tuition and donations to the school, and 
they believe they can exercise power and influence to some 
degree in ncarl}'- every activity related to the school. 
Although it is policy that the curriculum is the inviolate 
domain of the directors and his faculty^ parents do at times 
successfully aj^»,itate for changes. Although parents generally 
respect the teacher's domain (the curriculum), the director 
occar>ionally nvast fend off over^ealous parents© VJhen a 
parent disregards the norm of reasonable civility and critize 
a teacher or a process too harshly, it is a common pattern • 
that other parents join with the director to support the 
teacher* Kearly everythin{> that happens must have popular 
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support from tho parentSt 

i;very prjreiit is oblis^tGd to toke Gt least a nininioL rolo 

in the decision procGssor>» Parents not only vote on most 

major decisions utade at the school (such cs hirinp, o new 

director) throu,:;'>h the parent board or by way of referenda p3ac 

before thet genoral ir.en;bershipf but they are always **in on'' the 

development and design of alternatives from which choices rnust 

be finally niade. Another factor augmenting parent power in 

the school is the availability of considerable inf o-rnx-ition to 

intero:^teil V>a;f,\-iiiU^? Lci ^\ a/ill, cooo-^cative school coinniunity, 

V/hether one Is a very active or moderately active parent in 

the sc'iool govornraent and politico, most oavonts believe that 

they have povjor and satisfactory access to the school's 

decisioa-makinc; procossevS, 

2» A SENSE OF SXCITiTMEKT 

There was an oxcitoiov^nt about their lives 
that seemed somehow connected to their 
nchoolt.t* --rrancis Adams, a Hillside parent 
doccr-ibini; a neichborhood family that first 
interested the Acl.^ms in Kills ic'.e school 

The pride orid L-lori^^nt of excitement associated with 

'^^jchool*^ ';:hich coiv/.-^-c across during;, r.iost of the: intervicv/s 

.with parents and in the notes afterv;ard is unmistakable. 

The school buildings and facilities are not elaborate, in 

fact there is a modesty about the schools that distinf;ulshos 

them from most noichborins public schools. But parents 



bnlicvo their ,scl)Ools ni:o ii^orc aosthotic ocUicntionc^ I cnviroi 
ir.ents thon the: pviblic scliools. '.'itli obvious prido tfiey poir 
out t^-^o r\:rol, v?ooo.lo(j f^rounc^s £U3:rovinciinf*, tl'i:» nchool r.nr^ th*- 
chilcron's l^olc' rrt v/ork r^rul vnrioc; px-oject.s that CL'.corc'tr! t 
hcO.].:; vrA rGo:\r>» 

For ranny «>aronts there is pmrr.onal onjoy/ncint in particj 
pation t-.nd csr»ociotion v?ith othA^arr* vith v?horn thoy identify ^ 
share nor;n.s. V?;icy also cnjo}' belinvins thcvr arc provirJing 
"a <;;oot."i orlucation*' and a .stimulating^, cnvironinont for thoir 
child?:*r.n. Anot'ior pl^;a£uro for parents is the sense of 
rx*coniplishmGnt thrxt coi-ios firom helping run and constc-'ntly 
improve n conpl^x small orf, animation. 

i-arcnts believe that raoJ3t children are very happy at 
schoc>3 r belief that pleases pcirents. One nother reported 
**i.«cne of my children us^d to Qvy nearly every Saturday 
morning because it wasn^t a school day* Nov/ that's c^t to 
say soiiiethins about iiede and how \'?e all feel about it,*' 
Several parents reported similar attaclment to ^^school** in 
thoir children. 

F. CCoT:; to P^UUriTo for CIICOSIKG iiOIlPUBLIC SCHC0I3 

For ii\cii\y ])aronts, tuition and other related financial 
costs accoji^p^)nyin.n; the independent Bchools studied here? are 
a burden, especially for those famlies with more than one 
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chile: onrollocl. Ordinarily tho parents nrc-> not v;onlthy. 
Aithoii'^^h onc' (;r both ]^p.conl:s arc froquont:ly einploycx' as 
pro^r :;nionn].;; , t\ioy cro often still establishing; thoir cciroorr* 
snd ;.'.rc. in trK; proccfs?; oi purchnr.inf; hor.irjs for frov;irig familir. 
priVvitc: school coi:t3 not in;;i;:.nif icr.nt to thcin. 

r.orit parx-nt^j:) ^oy they v;ould prefer to- patroniT:^ satis- 
factory ]uibli.c schools* Therefore, thoro is a '^cost'^ 
associntcd \;ith not bciing able to accept the educational 
services (bocnuse tho services arc considered inadoquato or 
inferior) provided by tho public schools they arc co::ipelled to 
subsidij'.e autonatically. Also there is a fairly v;idospread 
discomfort anon.f', parentr; v;ith being perceived by much of the 
(general public as elitist. 

There are other nonfinancial costs involved, too. larent 
invo3.ver:ient requires considerable time and so.Tie inconvenience 
for extensive participation in school politics and projects, 
though parents conplaj^n relatively little. The ipother often 
carr3.cs the day to day burden of transportation, arranjiii'ig 
car pools vhen possible, Numerous students travel a fairly 
great: distance to the school. Also, boc^tuse their school 
life usually occurs outside their local neig-Jiborhood , tlie 
ties botv;een the nonpublic school children and their neighbor- 
hood public school peers are often weak. Another cost is 



liavirif; tro nccopl: less breadth in the total nonpublic school 
curriculuni and 3:c:lativy ].y limited facilition ( i;wiiranin£; pools, 
KyiTiiia.^ii^.v:3, cxLcn:3ivo l.ibrarios, ir.u.oic rooiTiS, onC audiovisual 
equiiv>!oni:, fo3; crAci\\^le) thnn neishborhood public schools l1u^y 
have, /.loo, prv-Titr, inrllcato that tlioy often feel a senoc of 
£uilt oriel rozrz'c for not ^•siapportinf^" public schools, olthough 
they v-lso beliovc ulio schooln do not provide the educational 
sexrvices they v.-r-nt for thcisr children, Scverc'il parents 
reportc.-d bcin.'j concerned encuf;^h about the ^'plight*' of tiie 
inner city schools to spend time and energy regularly doing 
volunteer v7ork in those schools ^ and on parent coirunitteos vhich 
agitato the public school bureaucracy for positive changes in 
the public schools* 

VIIX. CC:-CLUl>IisG STATiJlZTilTo 

\'lo have app::oached the question of consuner choice in 
an important public service from tv7o angles* Tlie first angle 
is esnei>tially theoretical and deductive; the second is 
empirical and inductive » Both approaches indicate the need 
and dor.iand for ;aore parent and student choice in education. 

X'Jore attention must bo given to definn.ng the policy 
roles not just of consurc;crr. , but also the educational pro- 
fessionals- and elected officials at various levels of govern- 
inent. ijpccicl interests primarily tho groups ropreseiiting 
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the profeGsionaLs in education doininato policy hiriking. 
Both our theoretical ^-nd empirical studios provide cvidcnco. 
as to \)hy this is so* I:ov;ever , our ntudicG also indicate 
inotitutional rrjforins r.rc needed v;hich X7ill rGdir>tribute 
policy-rn.nkiiif; nnd coord inative authority in a v;ay vhicli will 
improve the qunlity of oducatioi'?. Specifically, parr^nts nnO 
students shoulcl be able to ir.ake choices in those aspactn of 
schoolinc; which are (1) private con^^uiaption and (2) local in 
their impact. The independent school study susgests that 
smallf parent- active schools in vjhich a sense of "community'^ 
can srov7 around personal relationf^hips and shared norias, result 
in relatively greater satisfaction for its parents, educators, 
and students. /mother important implication is that certain 
kinds of schoo3.s function v7gI1 as autonomous units without any 
connection to a "doxmtowi** school bureaucracy. Professionals 
should be systeniatically encouraged to be responsive to parent 
and student pr<^ferences , v.^hile at the smne time they are allowed 
to provide guidance ond innovations to improve education over 
the long run. Sleeted officials, particularly at the local 
level, are not able to provide the detailed direction needed 
for consvuner satisfaction in a ser\^lce such as education. Thoy 
can, however, play an important role in providin^^ general 
pollc3^ direction. At the national level, these general 



policy directions will bo heavily woif;hecl with the public 
intercept* ..'o susj;;ost that cr^rtain policies,, £:uch as in tc\f;.ration 
or the r.C'ttixir. of certain niniiiiura stancards of ochievor,v-?nt , 
can only bo set t)iroui;h national policy-iriakinf, procesr»pr>. 

•Je fA^'T^f^cGt that rc search rn:l oxporimontation bo continuoc' 
to r.ioro clearly opocify the parameters within \/hich et:ch r^ot of 
r.ctors crn inalcc mec-minsf ul choices. At tho prcjctnt ti^no, our 
Gj^stcni for delivery of educational services is poorly conceivoc, 
1/oorly coordinated and excessively costly. We must consciously 
v?ork to integrate the contributions of each actor. Kajor 
reforms will be required in perceptions, governing; and finance, 
v.'c think, however, that the inefficiencies and inequities of 
the s\j^stom as it is presently constituted are creating pressures 
w^hich will not be tolerated iriuch longer. Incremental refornis • 
x>^ill not solve tho probler.is of our metropolitan school systems. 
Therefore, V7e suggest that v/ide-ranging research on a variety 
of alternative (or perhaps radical) systems be encouraged, in 
the hopefj of developing some new theories vThich will provide 
the frainevrork around which our policy can be woven during the 
condng years. ^/ithout some new theory, wo see little chance 
of breaking out of the iiiipasse in v;hich mny of our major school 
systeras now find themselves. 



